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TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Mapam,—Your Majesty having, in the quality of Princess, and heiress- 
apparent, condescended to extend your kind patronage to our humble 
periodical, I trust I may not be deemed presumptuous in venturing to 
approach your Majesty for the purpose of expressing the unfeignedly 
cordial congratulations of the Proprietors of “ THe Musica, Wor.p,” 
upon the accession of your Majesty to the throne of these realms—an 
accession attended by circumstances the most felicitous, and prospects 
the most brilliant. 

It has been the almost unexampled good fortune of your Majesty, 
that this event, so gratefully hailed by the universal British nation, 
should have occurred during a period of profound tranquillity, both 
foreign and domestic, accompanied by the increase of national pros- 
perity and social happiness—a state of all others most to be desired by 
a new monarch, and still more to be prayed for, when that monarch is 
a youthful and gentle female. 

Other circumstances convene to render your Majesty’s accession 
brightly auspicious to the British people ; not the least of which is, the 
abundant blessing that has been extended to your Majesty in having 
been fostered from earliest infancy to your present happy manumission, 
in principles of the highest wisdom and honour, by a mother 80 emi- 
nently endowed with prudence, sagacity, and every virtuous womanly 
accomplishment, as probably few sovereigns (alas !) can boast of inherit- 
ing from a parent. That all this richly valuable tuition may be as 
“ seed sown in a good soil ;” and as “ bread cast upon the waters, which 
appeareth after many days,” we as confidently believe, as we sincerely 
pray. 

If, in this early stage of your Majesty’s entrance upon the most 
ardyous and deeply responsible charge that can fall to the lot of 
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humanity, it would not be deemed impertinent to solicit the gracious 
attention of your Majesty to the condition of one class of your Majesty’s 
subjects; I would venture, as the organ of that class, to request that 
your Majesty will condescend especially to protect and patronize the 
British musician ; and, according to the well-advised judgment of your 
Majesty, to promote and foster the cultivation of native musical sci- 
ence; the increase of which for a series of years, has doubtless contri- 
buted in no minor degree to concentrate the social tendencies, and to 
soften the national character. A science which, in the philosophical 
study of it, concentrates and strengthens the faculties, while it elevates 
the mind, and gives a grace and dignity to sentiment, without ener- 
vating the physical energies. It is the recreation of the true philo- 
sopher ; the relaxation and solace of the operative, and the head-weary. 

At some future time I hope to submit for your Majesty’s considera- 
tion a few thoughts, which, if acted upon, will, I conceive, extend the 
cultivation of this charming science in my native country, and add new 
lustre to the moral and poetical character of my brethren. 

In the meantime I respectfully take my leave, fervently desiring that 
your Majesty may enjoy a long and prosperous reign ;—a happy one will 
be the inevitable result of consulting the civil rights and social comforts 
of rue Miztton. 


I have the honour to subscribe myself, Mapam, 
Your Masesty’s devoted Servant and Subject, 
Tue Epitor or THe Musicat Wortp. 


STATE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
By Co.ttet Dosson. 


Some time ago, a series of articles appeared in this periodical, in which, | 
under the title of “The Musical Profession, and the means of its | 
Advancement,” the state of the cathedral choirs was explained to the 
public. The purport of the present article is to reveal the state of another 
national establishment, which has for its professed object the improve- 
ment of the musical art, viz. the Royal Academy. In writing on this 
subject, I have the “advantage” of having been for three quarters of a 
year an extra student at this institution. The knowledge conferred by 
' this “ advantage” is, however, only a knowledge of the mode of proceeding § 
in Tenterden Street : to expect thereby to acquire an acquaintance with 
the rich stores either of native or foreign composers, would be an 
absurdity only paralleled by Henry Hunt, who boasted of his know- 
ledge of the people of Ilchester, explaining that he derived it from his 
residence’ in the jail. The Royal Academy is incorporated’ by royal 
charter, and the direction of its affairs is placed in a committee of 
noblemen and ‘gentlemen, at the head of whom is Lord Burghersh. 
The number of pupils averages from fifty to sixty of both sexes; of/ 
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these the greater part are instrumentalists, the rest are pupils in 
singing. By a reference to the rules of the academy, it will be seen 
that the pupils are discouraged from seeking improvement else- 
where. The 13th rule runs as follows—‘* * * Permission will 
also be given to such pupils as are sufficiently advanced in vocal or 
instrumental acquirements to perform in public, to accept of engage- 
ments, at the discretion of the committee, to whom they are to report all 
proposals that may be made to them for their performance.” Rule 19. 
“ While belonging to the academy, the students or extra students will 
not be permitted to take any principal parts in any public concert, or 
exhibition, excepting those of the academy, without the consent of the 
committee, &c.” Pupils are also encouraged to expect several advan- 
tages not to be had elsewhere. By rule 20: “The committee are td 
be at liberty to make such engagements for the students as they shall 
think fit, &c.” Another rule declares that “the students and extra 
students shall meet together for practice at such times as the committee 
shall appoint.” All these things shadow forth to the mind of a new 
comer, the idea of an institution enjoying all the advantages of constant 
and efficient practice ; to say nothing of more substantial ewig, to 
be had by those who have begn rendered competent to obtain them: 
and that all the pupils would ‘be rendered competent to take a respect- 
able standing in the profession, why should he doubt, seeing that the 
candidates are examined on their first entrance, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of excluding those who are not naturally qualified for the musical 
profession ? Kine? 


When the student has*fairty entered the academy, these bright prospects 
fade away one by one. He finds that the band seldom practise together 
more than twice a-week, and sometimes not so often; nay, while Lord 
Burghersh was out of town last year, they were not assembled at all. 
As to accompanying the vocal pieces, this being thought a needless 
accomplishment, no practice in it is given. The education of the 
singers in that important branch of a musical education which may be 
termed the practice of the orchestra, is totally omitted. During three 
quarters of a year that I have been a partaker in “the advantages of 
this national establishment,” the singers have never once practised witkr 
the orchestra, except at the rehearsals for the public concerts; and 
at these their practice is confined to singing a few choruses, chie 
by Rossini and Lord Burghersh; the principal parts being taken by 
singers who have left the academy, and received the instruction of other 
masters since their secession. At the last concert the solos were taken 
by Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. A. Shaw, Miss Birch, Mrs. and Mr. Seguin, 

essrs. Brizzi, Stretton, and Harrison ; of whom the last only is at 
present a pupil of the academy. Thus, singers being provided from 
without the establishment for the concerts, the education of those 
within is unimportant, nor is it necessary very closely to scrutinize the 
abilities of candidates for admission, or question their industry when 
admitted ; thirty golden guineas a-year, and five guineas entrance, being 
talents not to be overlooked. The following instances tend to show that 
the receipt of cash is the principal inducement to accept a pupil. A 
young man admitted as a singer, who has been at the academy for two 
years, has once only sung at any of the public concerts, and then had 

* 
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but a few bars allotted to him. I myself, having been admitted as a 
singer, have never been heard to sing by Lord Burghersh since I have 
been in the academy. Far be it from me, however, to complain of the 
management of the public concerts, since they form the only practice to 
be had at the academy, and since by being excluded from these, the 
pupils are prevented from giving proof sufficient that they have no other. 
If for thirty guineas a-year, a pupil may be suffered to remain in igno- 
rance ; he ought certainly to pay ten guineas extra for the privilege of 
displaying it to the public. 

The academy is considered a charitable(!) institution; yet we pay 
thirty guineas for forty weeks instruction, and receive only two and a 
quarter hours’ instruction in the week, this being spread out into six 
lessons. As to sfnging at sight, the young men who are vocal students 
have generally only one hour’s practice in the week, and that without 
the orchestra. This too was omitted last year during Lord Burghersh’s 
abseace, and, as I suppose, by his command. During this hour they 
are occasionally occupied with detached choruses of the great masters. 
Once or twice of late they have gone through Bishop’s Seventh Day, but 
very frequently they have been engaged iu singing a new style of com- 
= by the president of the academy, called a madrigal or “ choral 
glee.’ 


For all this the professors do not deserve blame; I believe, indeed, 
that almost without exception, they are fully competent to their duties; 
that their lessons are very valuable, and that they are anxious for the 
improvement of their pupils. For the careful attention of the professor 
whose lessons I have chiefly received, I feel very grateful. It will 
scarcely be denied, however, that private lessons are totally insufficient 
for the musical education of a singer, especially in this country, where 
music is often expected to be done at a moment's notice. I know one 
or two singers who bitterly regret the incapacity for business which is 
fostered by the academy ; for be it remembered, that the style of the 
academy regulations has a tendency to induce the pupils to trust to it 
alone, and not to seek practice elsewhere. The pupils of the institution 
are rarely to be found at the amateur societies, where, thank heaven! 
there is as much vocal music performed in one evening, as at Tenterden 
Street in a whole year. If then the question be asked, “ who is to 
blame?” I answer Lord Burghersh, and Lord Burghersh only ; he is in 
truth director, conductor, and dictator; in short, the grand primum 
mobile of the stand-stillism of the academy. His introduction of his 
own compositions, to the exclusion of those of Handel, Haydn, and 
Mozart ; his inattention to the real interests of the institution ; his care- 
lessness of every body’s time and convenience ; show most clearly that his 
object is not so much to improve the musical art, as to draw round him 
a circle of which he may be the principal attraction. The professors 
have no power whatever, or things would not be left in their present 
state. The consequences of these abuses to young men who come from 
the country to learn to sing, is lamentable. Expecting to be fully edu- 
cated, and then introduced to the means of acquiring a comfortable 
livelihood, they enter the academy at a considerable expense ; and after 
staying there for some time, they leave it with barely the competency 
to sing a few songs; but with so little knowledge of music in general, 
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and.so little power to learn quickly, or read at sight, that they must sink 
into poverty and obscurity, unless they resolutely begin their education 
over again. With what ease all these abuses might be abvlished, I 
may perhaps endeavour to-point out in a future article. 





THE MUSIC IN MACBETH (continued.) 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—It appears from what I can make out, that the authority respecting 
Locke’s claim to this music, rests solely on Downes’ “ Rossius Anglicanus,” 
printed in 1708, where, at page 31, is found the following entry :- -“ The new 
Theatre in Dorset Gardens being finished, and our company after Sir Wm.’s 
death, being under the rule and dominion of his widow the Lady D’Avenant, 
Mr. Betterton and Mr. Harris (Mr. Chas. D’Avenant, her son, acting for her) 
they removed from Lincoln’s Inn Fields thither; and on the 9th Nov. 1671, 
they opened their new Theatre, with Sir Martin Marall.” After menti >ing 
several other plays, he comes to “‘The Tragedy of Macheth, altered by Sir 
Wm. D’Avenant, being drest in all its finery ; as new cloaths, new scenes, 
machines, as flyings for the witches, with all the singing and dancing in it, 
the first composed by Mr. Locke, the other by Mr. Channell and Mr. Joseph 
Priest ; it being all excellently performed, being in the nature of an opera; it 
recompensed double the expenses, and proves a lasting play.” To which he 
adds the following remarkable note, “ That this tragedy, King Lear, and the 
Tempest, were acted in Lincoln’s Inn Fields (Lear being acted as Shakspeare 
wrote it) as likewise The Tempest, altered by Sir W. D’Avenant, before ’twas 
made into an opera.* After naming three other plays, he says, “The year 
after, in 1673, The Tempest, made into an opera &c. appeared,” from which 
it appears that Macbeth was produced (with the above additions &c.} in 1672, 
and not in 1674 as Dr. Burney states. 


In 1789 was printed a new edition of Downes’ Rossius Anglicanus, with ad- 
ditions from some original MSS. by Thos. Davies, author of a Life of Garrick, 
&e. wherein he censures at large the incorrectness of mary of the statements, 
in Downes’ edition, and it is not at all improbable that from the lapse of time 
between the first appearance of Macbeth with the music in 1672, and the 
publishing of the above book in 1708, (a period of 36 years) that Downes may 
have mistaken the composer of the music ‘and put Locke’s name down instead 
of Purcell, and in all probability this was Purcell’s first dramatic composition, 
he being then about the age of 14, (especially as he composed several of his 
anthems while a singing boy, which will favour this conjecture) and for some 
reason or other, which remains a mystery, his name may not have been pro- 
mulgated. ‘ 

Downes has omitted Purcell’s name to several plays that he composed the 
music to, “as (to quote Downe’s own words) ‘Timon of Athens,’ altered by Shad- 
well, was very well acted, and the music in’t well performed, it wonderfully 
pleased the court and city. ‘The Libertine, and ‘ Virtuoso,’ both by Shad- 
well ; ‘The Spanish Friar,’ by Dryden ; ‘&dipus,’ by Nat Lee and Dryden ; 
then follows ‘ Theodosius, or The Force of Love,’ by Nat Lee, all the parts in 
it being perfectly performed, with several entertainments of singing, composed 
by the famous master, Mr. H. Purcell (being the first he ever composed for 
the stage) ;” which is not true, as there are many of the songs in the above 





_* If Macbeth and The Tempest were performed at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, pre- 
vious to their being acted (with additions and alterations) at the new theatre, what (and whose) 
music was it that was performed to Macbeth previous to 1672. 
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plays to be found in the Orpheus Brittanicus, and according to his own list 
they appeared before the ‘ Theodosius,’ ind dant of which it is well known 
that Pureell wrote the music to ‘Dido and Eneas’ at the age of 18, whieh was 
privately performed in 1676, with the dances by Jos. Priest. 

The following fact will favor my opinion (respecting Purcell’s eomposing 
the Musie in Macbeth), Mr. Jos. Priest composed the dances not only te nearly 
all the plays that Purcell wrote music for, but also the Dances in Macbeth as 
stated by Downes. In hopes to conclude in another communication, 

Little Chelsea, I remain, Sir, your’s respectfully, 


May-30th, 1837, JosePH WaRREN. 








THE CATHEDRAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of The Musical World. 


S1r,—Having read several excellent papers on the present state of Cathe- 
drals and Collegiate Churehes in your valuable little work, your insertion of 
the following establishment for a Collegiate Church, (in which the number of 
the clergy employed, and the gross income, though very differently divided, 
will be found to agree pretty nearly with those of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, ) will much oblige your constant subscriber, and wel} 
wisher—A Lover of Cathedral Music performed in real Cathedral style. 


Salaries of the respective Members. 
di aioe Total. 


Tothe Dean ; P F 3 1200 

12 Prebends . > ‘ 9600 
6 Minor Canons 1800 
| Organist and Master of the Boys 
24 Vicars Choral (or soli i 
48 Chorus Singers ° 

2 Sacrists > ° . 

2 Vergers ° 

4 Bellringers . 

1 Organ blower 

1 Schoolmaster 

1 Head boy . 

1 2nd ditto 

4 Ditto 

4 Ditto 

4 Ditto ‘ 

4 Ditto ° . 

2 Juniors 

Allowance to men and boys for surplus _ 

Purchase of new music &e. . 

Repairs, kc... ° e 

Sundries ‘ ‘ 


Duties of the respective Members. 
Dean—To govern the Church, to settle the chants services, anthems, &c. 
for the day, and to see what music is to be purchased and copied. 
PREBENDS—To attend every service, and preach twice on Sundays, &. for 
one month each throughout the year. 
Minor Canons—To be two at every service, to chant the pieces, &e. 
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OrcaNnist—To attend every service, instruct the boys in Singing: and such 
as the Dean may think competent, in the organ and thorough-bass, and to 
settle the music in the absence of the Dean. 

Vicars CHoraL—Four bass, four tenor, and four alto, to attend every service, 

Cuorus Sinckrs—Eight bass, eight tenor, and eight alto, to attend every 
service. 

ScHOOLMASTER—To0 educate and dine, (between the services) twenty choristers 
and ten practice boys, ainder the superintendance of the Dean, 

Bors—To attend asthe Dean may require them. 

SacRIsts—To copy music every day, and be at the altar on Sundays and 
such days as the Communion service may be used, 

VercerRs— To attend every service, and copy music between the morning and 
evening. 

BELL KINGERS—To attend every day, to ring the bells, clean the Church, &e. 

Orcan BLOWER—To attend upon the organist, whenever he may require 

him. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Lisbon.—Rossini’s ‘ Guillaume Tell’ has lately been represented in 
this city, with immense success. Is it on account of its frightful poli- 
tical example, that it has never been brought out at our aristocratic 
theatre? Taken as a whole, we think it the best of Rossini’s serious 
operas. 

PRellini’s ‘ Beatrice di Tenda’ is also the rage in the same city. Mme. 
Calvi Neuhaus is the Prima-donna, and Colletti is the principal basso. 
Both are described as being fine singers. 

Bologna.—The good people of this city wished to compliment Rossini * 
by representing the ‘ Guillaume Tell, upon the event of his intended 
visit to them during the approaching Winter season. Upon application, 
however, to the Pope for a licence to perform that fine opera, it seems 
that this republican drama has always lain under the interdict of his 
holiness. We may curl up our noses at this narrow-mindedness on the 
part of the head of the Romish Church, but if our fanatics here were 
once to “ rule the roast,” we should have no theatrical exhibitions at all, 

Paris—Henrt Herz.—The Parisians (not eminent for their con- 
stancy in matters of taste, it is true,) have begun to discover that this 
celebrated pianist, who a short time since was the ne plus ultra of mu- 
sicians, is not so great a catch after all. At his last concert in that city, 
(which was poorly attended) the report says, that he played two pieces, 
one upon subjects from Norma; and the other, variations on a German 
Waltz, “ which resemble all he has written for the last ten years.” 

Rouen.—The people of this city are about to raise a statue in bronze 
to the memory of Boieldieu, who was born there. The French have a 
better spirit than we in these matters. 

Florence.—Ricci’s new opera, ‘Il disertore per amore,’ has failed. 
Ronconi, who was so favorably received at our upera buffa last season, 
made his debut in that opera, and has been confounded in its ill fortune. 

Coblentz.—A new opera entitled ‘ Alfred, the text by Reiff, the mu- 
sic by M. Director Neumann of that city, has lately been produced there 
with success. The overture and several of the pieces in the opera are 
very highly-spoken of. 
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Spontini and Gluck.—Spontini is doing himself considerable credit 
by the perseverance with which he continues to recall Gluck into ex- 
istence. The ‘Iphigenia’ has been followed in Berlin by his ‘ Armida,’ 
which met with such distinguished success, as to call forth an announce- 
ment that it would be immediately succeeded by his ‘ Alceste.’ 


Brunswick. — The celebrated fiddle-maker, Ant. Ludwig Christo 
Schmidt, died here, his native place, on the 26th March last, in the 65th 
year of his age. His violins, of which for thirty years, down to the 
latest moment of his existence, he, on an average, constructed one a 
week, without any assistance, have, since their first appearance, been so 
much sought after, and highly prized, by all the orchestra players of 
Germany, on account of the strength, beauty, and evenness of their tone, 
as to entitle their maker to honorable recognition in the regions of art. 
But what is still more to be noticed, was his remarkable modesty, 
contentedness and almost painful scrupulousness, which would not per- 
mit him, after he had once fixed a price for his instruments, and that 
price a remarkably low one, to increase it in the slightest degree, 
although he was frequently offered double and treble the original sum. 


Dresden —The enthusiasm with which Mme Schroeder Devrient was 
received on our stage the last time before her departure, when she ap- 
peared in ‘ Euryanthe,’ was constantly repeated the whole evening at 
every suitable opportunity. After the opera, and when the enthusiasm 
was atits height, Mlle Wust appeared in her character of ‘ Eglantine,’ 
(which had been admirably sung by her) and presented a beautiful 
chaplet of flowers tothe heroine of German song, reciting at the same time 


a highly complimentary metrical address, which concluded with a hope 
that after her visit to England, she would return among her own coun- 
trymen, than whom, none knew better to appreciate her transcendant 
talents. 





REVIEW. 


Airs, §c. from the ‘ Postilion of Lonjumeau,’ a comic opera. The music by 
Adolphe Adam. CHAPPELL. 

No. 2. Air, ‘ Free from care and strife.’ No. 4. Song, ‘Friends come draw 

near.’ No. 5. Duet, “‘ My earnest wish you must obey.’ No. 6. Solo, 

‘ Again I shall behold him.’ No. 8.'Solo, * Beneath cool shades reposing.’ 

No. 9, Comic Air, ‘ Yes, as the leader of the chorus.’ No. 10. Duet, ‘ Kind 

chance, at last I can to her impart.’ No. 13. ‘ Now to the great united.’ 


The favourite Airs in Adolphe Adam’s comic opera ‘ The Postilion of Lonju- 
meau,’ arranged for the Piano-forte, with Flute accompaniment, (ad lib.) by 
by J. F. Burrowes. In 3 books. CHAPPELL. 

One feature in the music to this very pretty opera—indeed its prevailing 

feature—is, that it is admirably adapted to the genius of the piece. It is 

light and airy, without being vapid: and having looked the compositions 
carefully through, enumerated above, we have not been able to detect in any 

individua] pieve even the approach to a low thought, or one unworthy of a 

musician holding the rank M, Adam does in the community of musical 

writers. No. 2, for instance, is pretty and cheerful in subject. -No. 4 is 
also pleasing, lively, and void of commonplace treatment. No. 5, A very 
lovely bit of corale writing is introduced in this duet, the whole of which is 
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beautiful, and the treatment ingenious. No. 6. The melody very sweet and 
spirited ; but in the course of the piece a remarkable modulation occurs, 
which, if allowable, we have all to learn composition over again. No. 8 is one 
of the most charming melodies of the whole set; and the accompaniment 
beautiful. No.9. A pleasant mock-heroic, with a pompous canto fermo. 
The first subject somewhat like the chorus of Brahmins in Sphor’s opera of 
Jessonda; except that this is in simple counterpoint, while the chorus is in 
canon all the way. No. 10. A very clever duet, with bold modulations. 
No. 13. Beautiful melody ; original ; and the second movement particularly 
clever. Mr Burrowes’s arrangement of the airs is sufficiently full for every 
purpose ; and all the passages are brought well under the hands. From the 
pleasure we have had in playing them, we should suspect that they will be 
favourite school pieces. 


‘Quoniam.’ From Haydn’s 1st Mass. Arranged from the full score as a Duet 
for the Piano-Forte, by Charles Gardner. NOvELLO. 

This is the Introduction and Fugue at the end of the Gloria of the Mass No. I. 

We recommend Mr. Gardner not to pause, but to cull some more flowers from 

so ample a field. We are much mistaken if the public will not make it well 

worth his while. 


Rondo de Concert pour le Pianoforte avec accompagnement (ad lib.) de 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, et Violoncelle. Composée par J. P. Surenne. Woon, Edin- 
burgh ; and CRAMER, London. 

Contre Danses brillantes et Valse, Nos. 1, 2, and 8, pour Pianoforte, composées 
et dediées 4 Mme la Comtesse d’Elgin, par Ditto, Dittu. RoseRtson, Edin- 
burgh. 

* The rondo is light and clever, but too difficult for most amateurs; some of 

the passages being extremely cramp. [t consists of an introduction and allegro ; 

the subject of the latter is very pretty, but the whole is rather Herzish. Of 
= quadrilles, the first set is the best; but we prefer Nos. 2 and 3 of the 
waltzes. 


Edwin Merriott’s Congregational Hymns: consisting of 115 Melodies, arranged 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by the compiler, No. 12. 
MERRIOTT, Farnham ; FALKNER, and OTHERS, London. 

In Six Numbers. Merriott’s Children’s Hymns, arranged with a simple 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, by Edwin Merriott. Durr and oTHERS. 

In No. 12 of the congregational hymns, is a very sweet melody by Mozart. 

Of the others, the best are Nos. 118, 112, and 114. ‘The chord of D minor 

at bar 6, in the first of these, is very effective. The number, however, upon 

the whole, is not so good as some others we have seen of the compiler’s. 

The whole of the present number of the children’s hymns is supplied by 
Mr Merriott. The best of these melodies are Nos. | and 4. The words are 
selected chiefly from Dr. Watts. We are induced to think that Mr Merriott 
has profited by the hints we have thrown out on the subject; for although the 
words of the numbers before us still twang disagreeably of the conventicle, 
there appear to be no absolute outrages on common sense and good grammar 
in them ; and this is as much as can fairly be looked for in the generality of 
hymn books at present in use in places of worship. We observe that the 
children’s Hymns are composed for the chamber, with a pianoforte accompa- 
niment. Why not have written some of them in parts as duets and trios? 
thus giving them variety, and making them answer the purpose of a useful 
musical as well as devotional exercise. 
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CONCERTS. 


Mr Parry’s FAREWELL ConcerT.—This highly respectable member of 
the profession, and kind-hearted man, gave his farewell concert in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Saturday morning last. It was announced as being the 
second benefit only that he has taken during a course of more than thirty 
years’ active and unremitted exertion for the attaining of an honourable com- 
petency ; and in behalf of his poorer brethren in the profession ; for we believe 
that Mr Parry has for some years devoted his time and energies as treasurer, 
secretary, or other acting officer of several charities; and on all occasions 
with credit to himself, and advantage to the institutions. 

His room, as might have been expected, and as it ought to be, was a bum- 
per. It was essentially a national concert ; the only performers, not natives, 
being Mme Caradori, Messrs Moscheles, Puzzi, and young Regondi. The 
other assistants, besides a full orchestra of our best instrumentalists, were, 
Mesdes Knyvett, Bishop, Clara Novello, Shaw, Bruce, Bourke, Fanny Wood- 
ham, Hawes, and Woodyatt; Messrs Braham, Horncastle, Hobbs, Bennett, 
Hawes, King, Bradbury, Seguin, Stretton, Giubilei, and Parry Jun, It would 
occupy too large a space to notice all the performances upon the occasion : 
suffice to say that they were generally excellent, and chiefly of the good old 
school, The principal novelty in the entertainment consisted of Mr. Parry’s 
exhibition of the, ancient Welsh-national mode of singing ‘ Pennillion,’ or 
epigrammatic improvisation. From the printed description of the rules, by 
which, in bardic law, the singer is restricted, the task is one of no ordinary 
difficulty ; for he is bound to follow the harper, who may change the measure 
or tune as often as he pleases. He may also be as excursive in variations as 
his humour may prompt; at the same time that the singer or improvisatore 
is required to keep his time, and end with the same strain. The most accom- 
plished artist is he who can adapt stanzas of various metres to one melody, 
and who is acquainted with the twenty-four measures, according to their bardic 
laws of composition. It is not the custom with the singer to start off with the 
melody ; but he will sometimes wait and adapt his metre to the rhythm of the 
air. Jt appears that he may commence at his pleasure after several bars have 
been played. Numbers of the Welsh peasantry, weare informed, even at the 
present day, although wholly unacquainted with the theory of music, are very 
expert in this interesting intellectual exercise. Mr. Parry premised that his per- 
formance upon the present ion must be idered in the light of an attempt 
only to show the nature of the exercise; for, that, having been many years 
absent from his mountain home, the spirit of the thing—like Nebuchadnezar's 
dream, had “ gone from him.” We presume, however, that he acquitted himself 
to the satistaction of his countrymen present, for he was much applauded. He 
was accompanied on the harp by Mr. Parry Jun, ; who also did so in the pretty 
little simple ballad of “Jenny Jones,” (Mr. Parry’s own composition) and 
which Mr. Matthews rendered so popular last year, by his agreeable manner 
of singing it. Nothing could be in betier taste than Mr. Parry’s general 
manner of delivering this little bailad, to which he added a stanza, taking 
leave of his friends. All was conducted with the graceful simplicity of a 
social private party. j 

The following handsome acknowledgement was inserted in the books of the 
performance. “Mr. Parry availshimself of this opportunity to present his cordial 
thanks to the professional ladies and gentlemen, both vocal and instrumental, for 
their most valuable and gratuitous services.’ Had Mr, Parry been obliged to 
pay his professional friends their regular terms, the sum would have amounted 
to upwards of two hundred guineas, exclusively of printing, advertising, rooms, 
attendance, refreshments, incidentals, &c. &c., which could not have been less 
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than seventy pounds ; so, that before he could have pocketed a single shilling, 
he must have disposed of five hundred and fifty tickets, at half-a-guinea each, 
to cover his expenses. We mention this in consequence of the wrong ideas 
which people form of the benefits derivable from an apparently crowded con- 
cert, when the individual who gives it, has to pay most of the performers, 
An article which appeared originally in our second volume, page 52, [No. 
17] and which went the round of the papers, throws an excellent light on this 
subject, and plainly shows that it is ‘‘ not all fish that comes into the net.” 
We now take public leave of our veteran friend, with quoting a portion of 
one of his own letters, when alluding to his rule of conduct through life; and 
which, so far as we have observed, is a faithful epitome of his eharacter ; 
adding on our own parts, a hearty, ‘‘ AMEN” to the concluding lines. ‘1 do 
my utmost, (says he) to walk peaceably through life, in friendship with all my 
brethren, interfering with no one, and, I trust, bearing the ill-will of no 


man. 
















“As down the vale of life I glide, 
I never sigh for pleasures past; 
But hope whatever may betide 
I shall be happy to the last.” 

Mr NEATE’s SorrgE&.—We regret that we shall be unable to render all the 
justice we desire to the last of the series given by this admirable musician ; 
and which took place last Saturday evening, to a large and elegant audience 
in the Hanover Square Rooms. The pieces in which Mr Neate himself 
entertained his friends, were, in a MS. trio of sterling and beautiful composi- 
tion for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, played by himself and those excel- 
lent artists the Banisters. The second piece consisted of a duet for two 
piano-fortes—also his own composition, in which he was accompanied by Mr 
Moscheles, The playing of the two was remarkable for its purity and perfect 
equability of tone and sentiment. The third of Mr Neate’s performances 
was in a quintett of Beethoven's, for piano-forte, oboe, clarionett, horn, and 
bassoon, the latter instruments being taken by Messrs Grattan Cooke, 
Lazarus, Puzzi, and Godfrey. The whole of this composition, but more 
especially the beautiful adagio, was played with exquisite taste and sensibility. 
In the last of his performances Mr Neate dismissed his friends with his own 
fantasia on the national air of ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Mr Wright played a solo 
on the harp; Mr Puzzi on the horn; Mr Boehm on the flute; and the 
interesting little child, Milanollo, played an air variée of De Beriot’s on the 
violin. She is a little creature of extraordinary promise, with an unusual 
precision and delicacy of finger, and energy of expression, in one twice her 
age. 
The singers were, the Misses Birch, Fanny Woodham, and Smiths, of the 
St. James’s ‘Theatre, and Herr Kroff. Sir George Smart, (promptest, and most 
punctual of conductors) accompanied the instrumental solos and vocal music. 


Master GeorGE Cask’s CONCERT.—On Monday evening, at the Horn’ 
Doctors’ Commons, this young gentleman took a benefit, of which the follow- 
ing is the programme:—Part I. Nonetto in F, violin, viola, violoncello, 
double-bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, hassoon, and horn, Messrs Dando, Hill, 
H. J. Banister, C. Severn, Beale, Keating, Lazarus, Godfrey and Calcott ; 
Spohr.—Solo in E, violin, with piano-forte aceompaniment, Master G. 
Case; G. Case.—Trio in B flat, piano-forie, clarinet, and violoncello, 
Messrs Westrop, Lazarus and H. J. Banister; Beethoven. Part II. Solo, 
Op. 40, violin with piano accompaniment, Master G, Case; Mayseder.— 
First Movement of the Sonata called Plus Ultra, Piano Solo, Mr Westrop ; 
Dussek.—Septetto in E flat, violin, viola, violoncello, double-bass, clarinet, 
bassoon and horn, Master G. Case, and Messrs Hill, H. J. Banister, C, Severn, 
Lazarus, Godfrey and Calcott; Beethoven. Spohr’s nonetto is a fine one, 
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The andante especially has an elevation of style to be looked for from the 
author of the symphony in E flat. Are we right in attributing to Spohr 
a particularly effective use of the double-bass in his chamber music? we 
certainly never heard the powers of this instrument brought so prominently 
forward as in this noble work. The playing, as far as the stringed instru- 
ments were concerned, was perfect; among the wind instruments, however, 
we missed some horn and bassoon players that might be named. The fact is, 
the utmost nicety with exquisite delicacy are required in this chamber music ; 
the slightest inaccuracies being painfully apparent. After the nonetto, the 
youthful beneficier made his appearance. His tone, which is the best part of 
his playing, is remarkably clear, full, and well sustained. His staccato is 
clever, and his execution generally far from contemptible. A little more 
correctness of intonation— but that, with careful attention, will come in time. 
Upon the whole, we can say, and without a compliment, that this gentleman, 
although young in years, and small in size, is yet great in promise. The best 
thing in the concert was the trio in B flat, which fairly saturates the ear with 
its sweetness, from the first bar to the last. We know not whether this be 
among the compositions which the author could never bear to hear spuken of 
with complacency ; but we believe it to be one of hisearly ones. The playing 
on all sides was exquisite. Are we to attribute the first appearance of Dussek’s 
name in the programmes of these concerts to the regret we lately expressed at 
its long unaccountable absence. Mr Westrop gave us the first movement of 
the ‘plus ultra’ sonata, with a due appreciation of its manifold and vivid 
beauties. We did not stop the septetto. The room was quite full. 

We are much inclined to think that, as regards the selections, these are 
the best of the chamber concerts; and we shall have much gratification in 
renewing our acquaintance with them in November. 


PROVINCIAL: 


Frome.—We are pleased to see, by the Bath Herald, that an excellent 
concert was given in this town on Wednesday week ; at which the principal 
vocalists were, Mdes E. Loder and Pillinger; Messrs. Watson and Edwards ; 
who gratified the company with a number of popular airs. Mr Wm. Browne, 
@ young pianist, performed very admirably Hummel’s ‘ Retour de Londres,’ 
and Thalberg’s fantasia on themes from the’ Don Giovanni. The above- 
named paper pronounces Mr Browne to be “an ornament to his profession.” 
Mr H. Watson conducted. We are glad to find the Fromites improving in their 
musical taste. During a two-years’ residence in the town, somewhere about 
the year 1821-2, the only music we heard, was in the church, where they 
sang an anthem of Kent’s every Sunday ; and from a bald-headed fellow, who 
used to holla ‘The last words of Marmion,’ till he looked like a maniac. 
Mr. Williams, the schoolmaster, will recollect some of those exhibitions. 





THE TRINITY COLLEGE (CAMBRIDGE) ORGAN. 
Court of Exchequer, June 15, 
GRAY v. JEBB. 


This was an action of trover to recover the value of a book of gold leaf, 
which the defendant it was alleged had converted to his own use. The 
plaintiff was an organ builder, residing in the New Road, and had employed 
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the defendant, who was described to be a first-rate workman, in gilding the 
front pipes of the organ in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. It was 
during the progress of this job that the alleged appropriation took place. It 
appeared that a spy had been set over the defendant while at work, and this 
spy said he saw him secrete certain portions of this gold leaf. The defendant 
had been dismissed two years before the action was brought, and mean while 
he had brought an action for arrears of wages, which Mr Gray felt it adyisa- 
ble to settle. 

Lord ABINGER, in summing up, observed, that the case for the plaintiff was 
of a very questionable nature, and told the jury that they must look upon 
this as if it had been a trial at the Old Bailey for a criminal charge. If they 
thought the defendant had been guilty of the felony, they would find for the 
plaintiff ; if not, for the defendant. The defendant was described to be a 
first-rate workman, and it was not likely that he would destroy his prospeets 
and reputation for a matter of such trifling value. Had the: plaintiff 
appeared as a prosecutor in a criminal court, under the motives by 
which he was obviously actuated, his evidence would be regarded with a 
jealous eye. It would be for the jury to say whether, if it had been mentioned 
to the defendant at the time, (which it did not appear to have been) it might 
or might not have admitted of a satisfactory explanation. The Jury almost 
immediately found a verdict for Mr JEBB, the defendant. 





THEATRES. 


Drury LanE.—Wilson’s benefit on Thursday (15th) was gratifying as a 
specimen of native talent. In addition to this favorite singer himself, who 
gave some of those ballad songs in which he stands unrivalled, we had Balfe, 
and Seguin, and a host more of popular favorites. The portion of the enter- 
tainment, however, which most pleased us, was the debut of Miss Day, a child 
of some eight or nine years, as a pianoforte player. Her execution of Czer- 
ney’s Fantasia, Le Petit Tambour, surprised us for its mastery not merely over 
the grander capabilities of the instrument, but for the exhibition of an entire 
sympathy with its powers of softer expression, which we do not always meet 
with, even in performers of a mature age. We were happy to see the warmth 
of feeling with which the little debutante was received by the audience, 
though they would have shown more good taste and self-eommand, had they 
not constantly interrupted her with their applause. It is but fair to say, how- 
ever, that in so doing, they had before them the bad example of the band 
itself, many members of which stopped to applaud the child with their fid- 
dlesticks, ; 
K1no’s THEATRE.—Mme Pasta appeared here last night in virtue of a brief 
engagement with Mr Laporte, for four nights. he Opera was ‘ Romeo e 
Giulietta, and her reception was exactly what might have been anticipated— 
enthusiastic. She was called for after the first act, and at the termination of 
the opera, when a shower of garlands was thrown upon the stage, of which 
she picked up three or four; the house was but moderately well filled, we 
presume on account of the King's death. We have neither time nor space to 
say more, than that excepting only a slight increase of huskiness in the lower 
part of her voice, Mme Pasta is exactly what she was when we last saw her at 
this theatre. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mme Pasta has at length entered into an engagement with Laporte to per- 
form three times at the King’s Theatre. The operas will be Romeo e Giu- 
lietta, Tancredi, and Medea. The company now will comprise a larger 
assemblage of first-rate talent than was probably ever witnessed within the 
walls of the Italian Opera House. 


__ ©Norma,’ at Drury-lane, has been for some time in readiness, (Madame 
Schroeder to take the part of the heroine): indisposition on the part of the 
prima-donna, and then the demise of the monarch, have deferred its repre- 
sentation. 


Miss Shirreff and Mr Templeton are performing with great success at 
Birmingham. The Misses Smith, of the St. James’s Theatre, have taken an 
engagement at Liverpool. 


BirmincHaM Festivat.—We hear that engagements have been concluded 
with the following singers: Mmes Grisi, Albertazzi, Miss Clara Novello and 
Mrs W. Knyvett. Messrs Lablache, Vaughan, Hobbs, Braham (uncertain) 
Machin, and H, Phillips. 


Exeter Hati.—The performance of ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ for the benefit of 
shipwrecked seamen, is postponed from Wednesday next. A new day is not 
fixed, but the 12th of July is talked of. 


Mr Nicwotson’s concert will take place on the Ist July. 


Rossini.—The following anecdote places this eminent musician in the light 
of a pleasant-tempered man. When at Rome, he happened to form one of the 
company at a musical lecture delivered by Sig. Rosetti ; who, having occasion 
to descant upon the genius of his distinguished auditor, (not knowing him to 
be present) handled bis defects with considerable freedom. As he was re- 
turning home in the dark, he felt a sudden and smart pinch on the ear; and 
upon turning round, Rossini stood before him ; who said in his lively tone ; 
“T say—you were rather sharp upon me to-night :” and then he walked home 
with him. 


Mure Garcra.—Our readers may remember, in the memoir of Malibraa, 
that we recorded her opinion of her sister’s talent as a singer. It appears by 
the foreign papers that she is to make her debut next year. 


Muie Francitta P1xts has been presented with a rich silver breakfast 
service, by the directors of the Italian Opera in Paris, in testimony of their 
approbation of her performance of Arsace, in the opera of ‘ Semiramide,’ 


CHERUBINI is publishing by subscription a second ‘ Requiem,’ for male 
voices ; with an accompaniment for full orchestra. There isan arranged 
score for the piano-forte. It is written for chorus throughout. 


Onstow’s new opera ‘ Le Duc de Guise,’ which we announced in No, 62 
of ‘The Musical World,” as being in rehearsal, has been withdrawn till the 
month of September. 


M. ADoLPHE ADAM, author of the delightful music to the ‘ Postillon de 
Lonjumeau,’ has another piece ready for performance. The former opera he 
dedicated to the King of Prussia ; in return for which compliment his majesty 
sent the composer a splendid diamond ring. 


MME Scuvtz, and Storti a tenor singer, have been very successful in the 
* Anna Bolena’ at the Forli Theatre: The lady made her debut at our King’s 
Theatre some eight or ten seasons since in the part of Sesto in ‘ La Clemenza 
di Tito” She appeared to us a very intelligent and animated singer, of the 
highest second-rate class ; and certainly was not sufficiently appreciated. 
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‘let me hear you mention the name of Fauntleroy, or whistle a tune from the 
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Strauss issaid to have returned to Vienna from a Waltz-tour, one hundred 
thousand florins the richer man ; about £10,000 sterling. 


TuatBere AND Herz.—Messrs D’Almaine & Co. have published two ex- 
cellent lithographic portraits of these celebrated pianists. As works of art 
they are entitled to high praise ; but their chief merit lies (as it ought to do) 
in their fidelity to the originals, Herz’s is perhaps the more accurate, being 
a transcript of the expression as well as the lines of his face: in Thalberg’s 
we have the expression; but the artist has not made a faithful copy of his 
mouth, which is peculiar, and not his best feature. It is in all other respects 
an admirable likeness. Mr. M1nasi, well known as an artist of good talent, 
has made an accurate, and in other respects skilful, likeness, with pen and 
ink, of M. Thalberg, and which may be seen at Messrs. Cramer and Addison’s 
upon application. , 

Fine Writinc.—A contemporary, speaking of Grisi and Albertazzi, says : 
“ The latter lady is beginning to set scholastic precision in its proper place, 
making it subservient to the genius of melody, in which she revels more dis- 
cursively than formerly ; but she can yet afford to infuse into her style more 
impulse.” Swift describes good writing to be that which can be easily undér- 
stood; and the best writing that which cannot be misunderstood. The above 
is “rine” writing—it cannot be understood; like “ fine” needlework—the 
finer in proportion to the difficulty in discerning it. 

MusIcaL ANTIPATHIES.—*‘ Nancy Dawson’ was a very popular song in the 
earlier days of Walpole. He seems to have “considered it as desirable not 


‘to hear that, as John Cramer some recent popular melodies, which in théir 


day were equally intrusive. ‘Remember,’ said a musician to a footboy whom 
he was engaging—‘ Remember there are two things L insist on: that you never 


Freischiitz.’ ’—New Edition of Walpole’s Corres ce. 


PARRY, WARREN, AND PUFF. 


Sir,—I venture to Parry the allusion made by your correspondent Puff, in 
the last number of ‘The Musical World,’ and beg to inform him that I am as 
innocent of the corrections, &c. to the article in question, as I am of being a 
relative of my “ shining namesake in the Strand,” as he is pleased to term it. 


Little Chelsea, June 17, 1837. Josnen Warren, 


[Verrras will see, that his rejoinder, added to the above, would only make 
a“ Much ado about nothing.) 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Epwin Mernrrort, of Farnham, will receive a parcel and acknowledgment, through 
Messrs. D’Almaine and Co. 

We should have thought it unnecessary to state that our readers must not accept literally a 
notice under the Notices to Correspondents, headed, ‘* Review or Music,” in No. 65; 
nevertheless, as some friends have taken us at our word, and actually and ory sy oreaeed 

that the sentence 


us contributions, to carry out the proposed plan, it becomes a duty to state 
was written in mere sport, and without the shadow of an anticipation that it would be other- 
parties. 


wise interpreted. The friendly remittances have, of course, been returned to t 
“A Friend or THE Musicat Wortp’’ would confera favour, by lending us the 23rd 
vol. of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 1t shall be punctually returned according to his direction, 
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Operas, Concerts, Sc. for the ensuing week. 

.. King’s Theatre. Drury Lane, Norma, Schroeder (first time). 

Master Sagrini’s Concert, Hanover Square, Morning 
Monpay, 26th Signor Curioni’s benefit, King’s Theatre 
Tuespay. 27th ....King’s Theatre. Mr Mori’s Concert, King’s Theatre, Morning 
WEDNESDAY, 28th..Miss Miles? Concert, Hanover —" Morning. Madame 
Fillipowicz, at the Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope’s 
residence, Morning 

- he? Theatre, Mr Laporte’s benefit, Pasta, and the new 


Saturpay, 24th. . 


Tuurspay, 29th.. 


Fripay, 30th ...... — Moeser and Miss Milanollo’s Concert, King’s Theatre, 
ng 





WEEKLY List or NEw Pus.icaTions. 


PIANO-FORTE. 
Burrowes (J. F.) Select Airs from 
Bellini’s Norma, arranged for 
\ganel Flute ad lib. 2 
D°ALMAINE 


Deets . WESSEL 
Czerny. Teatro Buffo, Londini, 

No. 3. Fantasia on “ L’Elisir 

d'Amore”’ D 
Craven (J. T.) Jem Crow oF. 

rilles . T.E. Purpay 

Herz (H. } Souvenirs “des Mélodies 

Etrangéres. 6 Airs élégantsand 

gracieux ° D'ALMAINE 
—— Grand Fantasia et Variation 

de Concert sur un LaenderVien- 


Ditro 


dn Jeune Pianiste. No. 1. DuetsCHAPPELL 
Kublau. ‘ Mes choix,’ No. 20. 

Rondo on Auber's “ Macon” . . WESSEL 
—— Galopades ceélébres, 


No. 

Fast (G.) Second Number of 
Elegant Extracts from Doni- 
zetti and Bellini.......... 

Musard’s 22nd_ 28 of Quadrilies, a 


Breton 
th Ditto. Dublin... 
25th Ditto. Le Chasseur 


Queen of England's | new March, 
and favourite Waltz. ° 
Montgomery . .. JEFFERYS 

Queen Victoria's Brilliant March. 

Dos Santos .WyBrow 
Rimbault (S. FE. ) Chorus of Hunts- 
men in Straniera . .-T.E, Purpay 
La tremenda ultrice.... DrrTo 
Ah no, non sia ........DitTTo 
3 favourite Airs by Bel- 

lini. Duets...... 

Thalberg (Sig.) Mélange sur diffé- 
rents motifs de l'Opera Eury- 
anthe de Weber D'ALMAINE 

Victoria Waltz. G. Lambert....DiTTo 

Weippert’s Waltzes, containing 
Cachoucha, Waltz in ‘ One 
Hour," Jem Crow, Jenny Jones, 
and Fra Diavolo Galop: . +ee+sCHAPPELL 


Beau’ 


> wit, and gold. Haynes 
Bay ey, J. P. Knight 


Piatrs 





Happy faces. Song, N. J. SporleT.E.Purpay 
ag Time! Song, E. J. 


Sing not in those’ glittering halis. 

Henry Goodban . NOVELLO 
Thalberg. I've sigh’d to the rose. 

Song.. -WEssEL 
“ba, ‘With mirth the cottage. 

itt 

The peerless rose of England. 

Song, J. Harroway sees. JEPFERYS 
The musical friends’ parting. 

Butler 
The outcast. Song, N.J.Sporle T. E. Ponpay 
The death of Mary. Ditto, Os. 

borne ++++..CHAPPELL 
Victoria, England’s ‘Queen. Nati- 

onal Song sdseietee ° Wysrow 
With beating heart, and trembling, 

step. Song, E.J. Loder Purpay 


FLUTE. 
L’ bm Collection of Operatic 
irs, 
Drouet (L.) Rondo from the opera 


Auber, Ac- 


of “ Fiorella,” b 
- HILL 


compt. for Piano-forte ....... 
HARP. 
Bochsa. Valse de Gallenberg . CHAPPELL 
GUITAR. 
Bellini’s March in “I Capuletti,” 
arranged by Castellacci .....CHAPPELL 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bochsa. Un petit duo, “ C’est a 
vous, noble ami,” and Le Cou- 
vre Feu, from “ Pré aux Clercs,” 
Harp and Piano-forte CHAPPELL 
Valse Gallenberg. Har, 
and Piano-forte ..............DiTTo 
Galop from Postillon, in- 
troducing several Melodies. 
Harp and Piano-forte 
Clinton. “La Duvernay,” Fan- 
tasia on the Cachoucha, Flute 
and Piano-forte ............+- WESSEL 
Dufresne and Lemoine. Les Blu- 
ettes, No. 2.  Stockhausen’s 
Swiss Melody, for Cornet 4 Pis- 
ton and Piano-forte - Ditto 
De Beriot and Benedict's New 
Duet for Piano-forte and Violin Cocks 
and Schoberlechner’s Duet 
for Ditto and Ditto ... Ditto 
Reinagle and Forde’s|2easy Pieces, 
Violoncello and Piano-forte. +. Ditto 
and Himten’s Ditto for 
Ditto and Ditto .............. Ditto 
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